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BEIIGIOUS A£T. 

Following upoa what we have said of 
the moral position of Art, it is necessary 
that we should say something of its appli- 
cation to, and relation with, Eeligion in the 
accepted sense of the word, perhaps more 
justly, Theology. The teachers of Christi- 
anity at this day insist on an essential distinc- 
tion between religion and morality, which 
we do not believe to be tenable in point of 
principle, save with reference to mere ex- 
ternal raoralism, since the most perfectly 
religions, man is he who maintains the 
purest morality from the highest motive. 
Without discussing this question, so much 
is necessary to show that a narrow accep- 
tation of Christianity in rejecting, as use- 
less in accomplishing its purposes, every in- 
fluence or feeling which, judged by its doc- 
trines, does not rise above mere morality, 
has repudiated even the sisterly relation of 
Art, and has discharged the consciences of 
the Christian world from any obligation 
towards it. The error is fatal to Ai't, and 
productive of deep wrong to Theology — and 
if, as we believe, the object and sole use of 
the latter is to perfect huraanUy, it has in 
the former an adjunct of no mean power, 
since everything tliat elevates and purifies 
makes the work of Religion more complete 
and easy. A just and comprehensive view 
of man and his destinies, would show us 
that there is no faculty towards which we 
do not owe a conscientious attitude, to- 
wards which we have not a duty in no wise 
to be tampered with or betrayed. 

For want, however, of a clear general 
understanding of these matters, we shall 
assume the distinction not heretofore drawn 
between the religious and the theological; 
and, as we have before asserted, that Art 
was in no wise tlie servant of Theology, 
it necessarily takes its place as a reli- 
gion influence, tending to the same end 
as, and in a path parallel with, Theology. 
It thence follows that the true distioction 
in the productions of Art is not that of 
theological and secular, but of religious and 
profane, moral and immoral, of that which 
elevates, and that.which does not elevate. 
Neither is there: a; middle ground between 
these two any more than in the religious 
life there is a neutral position. " He that 
gathereth nofwith me scattereth," and the 
Divinity in us abhors the luke-warm Art, 
and rejects it. If, then," the artist should 
engage himself to represent dogmas, reli- 
gious facts, ideas, &c., he is to be judged 
not by the truth or worth of those things, 
.but by the quality of his artistic morality. 



If he has been inspired by a feeling toward 
Nature and his Art, earnest, refined, and 
reverential, his work is moral, no matter 
what may be the subject, while, if he paint 
the assembly of tlie saints, without reve- 
rence and without elevation, it is irreli^ous, 
because degraded and degrading. 

The artists of the middle ages, whom we 
term, by excellence, religious, were so, not 
because they painted the subjects they did, 
but because in all that they did they were 
conscientious and reverential. Eaphael's 
Madonnas are not divine because they are 
Madonnas, hut because the ^essentially re- 
ligious nature of Raphael enabled him .to 
realize a high degree of spiritual beauty and 
dignity in them. A Madonna by a modern 
French artist, would be no more religious 
than his representation of a revel of Louis 
XIV. ; he would throw the same quality 
of feeling, the same degree of artistic de- 
votion and truth into both. And so tlie 
world is fiootled with Holy families, in 
which there is no trace of holiness; of 
Magdalens, to whom repentance never 
came, and saints who are .only ruffians in 
disguise. It is the perception and adoption 
into ourselves of the highest truth which 
mates the religions man or artist, a matter 
which concerns the heart equally with the 
intellect, while this acceptation of dogmas 
is but a cold, intellectual action, having no 
vital influence on the life or the picture. 

The old time artists were religious men, 
and their religion became part of all that 
they did, and if W0 could look into then" 
private lives, we should doubtless find the 
same , conscientiousness in their minutest 
transactions which is preserved in their 
Art. They felt the true Theology to be th6 
most worthy object of devotion of their 
lives, and therefore they tised Art in its 
service, to its degradation and the injury 
of Theology, we believe, but it was owing 
only to mistaken views, to a partial recep- 
tion of the Truth. The errors of their in- 
tellects had no root in their hearts, and 
while w& leave the widest "margin for those 
errors and for our own, ■We have no allow- 
ance to make for want of those qualities 
which make ReUgion vital and Art.inimor- 
tal — ^purity of heart, humility and conscien- 
tiousness. 

It is, indeed a matter important not alone 
to Art to distinguish between Religion and 
Theology, "pure religion and undefiled" 
being something more than the acknow- 
ledgment of doctrines and the observance 
of forms. It is because men did not dis- 
tinguish between the Theology of middle 
age Art and its Eeligion that they rejected 



it in the Reformation, and that the follow- 
ing years^were so barren in artistic achieye- 
mect. The really religious mindswhi&h 
alon'e were capable "of those 'gr^fi -works, 
mistaking tlie form.for the substaiice, 'ion- 
fusing the high reverence for the olyect 
revered, rejected all together. Before any 
effectual revival ofArtoan be possible, it 
is necessary to. remove these^stuniljling 
blocks, and make it clear to the world, that 
the rehgion of Art;has-nothingvto do'With 
forms, but that it embraces all things In its 
'ange, even redeemmg eiTor, and giving 
additional beauty to truth. 



THE COLOGITE CATHESBAL. . 

CFranOated Jbr Thb Ckatom from tht.'GerjB^ <if 



THB IDEA. . . 

In an.apartment. belonging, to the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, two in.en were standing 
about a table, which, was covered with 
parchments and drawings. Tliey were 
the archbishop, himself, Oonrad of Hoch- 
steden, and his architect. The eeclesiietic 
attentively examined each of the plans and 
sketches, as the other. placed them one 
by one before him; when at last haying 
finished, he thrust them aside, and 'said, 

"No, no, there id nothing 'among them. 
Thy pJans do not please me. Some of them 
have already ^been too often tried; others 
aire too simple, and the equal of a Grecian 
Temple,, there is not among them.- They 
are altogether too small, too mean, mas- 
ter! No; we wotild build a temple such as 
the world has never seen — one that shall 
attract more wonder than the pyramids of 
Egypt or the temples of the Grecian 
heroes — one, in which a God would like 
to dwell, so that it shall be worthy of his 
greatness and- omnipotence. Take thy 
plans with thee. Set thyself to tlirnking; 
search and ponder, and work me out. a 
plan, as I would have it.". . . 

Thoughtfully the master gathered up his 
parchments, when the archbishop con- 
tinued, 

*' My predecessor, the holy , Eogelbert^ 
liad already determined to build a cathe- 
dral, that should surpass all other Temples 
of God on earth. From far and near 
should faithful Christians make their pil- 
grimage to Cologne, to a Hpuse of God, 
that shall be honored as the.:first in Chris- 
tendom. Often did he unfold his i4ea3 to 
me. They have now becomp my inheri- 
tance, .and. I must see them carried out. 
Bethink thyself' what imperishable fame' 
shall await thee,- -jvhen thy master- work 
shall stand completed. Then shall thy 
name be engraven on a brazen tablet, 
which shall he setin the oiidst, to tell of 
thee to the architects of comipg geuera- 
tions." 

The master's eyes sparkled in happy 
delight, add, in fullness of soul,he cried, 

"Most gracious father, so let it be. 
Already the great edifice comes up before 



